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Sub-Letting Our Religious Meetings. 

The safest meeting in which the Holy Spirit 
may provide more teaching, is the meeting 
which is held ‘‘for consecration of heart, for 
spiritual communion and worship, based upon 
silent waiting upon God, but welcoming all 
rightly qualified vocal service.” 

The truest kind of meeting in which the 
Head over all things to his church can provide 
gospel service in the freedom (which must 
mean the authority) of the Spirit is also that 
same kind of meeting, —based upon silent wait- 
ing upon God, whose Spirit alone can put 
forth all the free yospel message in its season, 
and all the teaching in its season, that could 
prosper the church, or the people present. 

We have nothing here to say about confer- 
ences called for particular topics to be pre- 
sented or discussed,—-only that we should call 
them conferences or lectures, and not Friends’ 
meetings, whether ‘‘evening”’ or ‘‘morning.” 
But the conference, or the talk, is what those 
Friends’ meetings would surely be reduced to, 
where such limitations are placed on the Holy 
Spirit, as to arrange to confine Him, in his or- 
dering of a meeting, to but one line or topic 
of service. Thus it is practically said to Him, 
“Now, in the morning meeting we allowed 
Thee a pretty wide range of choice, both as 
to thy messages and the messengers Thou 
would use. We hampered Thee with no pre- 
arrangement of topics, concerns, prayers, 
praises, readings, teachings or preaching that 
Thou should put forth in or by any worship- 
per. That was thy meeting. Now this after- 
noon, evening, or midweek meeting is to be 
ours. That freedom of the Spirit was good, 
but now we claim the freedom of the individ- 
ual. We limit the speakers (and Thee) to- 
night to the consideration of ‘Repentance;’ 
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| 
Next Fourth-day to ‘Prayer for Young Men in 
Business;’ First-day evening exclusively to 
So 
the deliberate assignment by its caretakers of 
a special line of service, or a lower ground of 


‘Praise;’ next time, perhaps, ‘Baptism.’’ © 


service, for a Friends’ meeting for worship, 
abolishes it as such. 
procedure might, for a change, become popu- 
lar. If so, its tide would by degrees draw the 
morning meeting into the same whirlpool; till, 
as in most places where the program system 
under our name obtains a hold, Friends’ meet- 
ings have vanished while their name for the au- 
dience is kept. 

Do we thus reflect on the ordering of wor- 
ship in other churches? They honestly adhere 
to their standards of man-arranged and man- 
limited worship; and we, though set as a sign 
for calling them up higher, can commend their 
consistency with what they have received to 
hold. As to public worship they have not de- 
parted from their standards. It is our own 
desertion, in many quarters, of our standard 
of worship for theirs, that we praise not. 
Theirs is honest for them, dishonest for us till 
we consistently join them. In this passing over 
of any to them, which the same level makes so 
easy, where is the difference found in the prin- 
ciple of worship and ministry? The current 
complaint is that these meetings of ours which 
are left entirely open to the freedom of the 
Spirit in his choice of exercises, are left by 
members on whom the Lord is felt to lay his 
hand for a simple service, dry and dull because 
of their disobedience. Many still young will 
confess their having held back when touched 
with a little message to hand forth. Our con- 
cern should be in the line of forwarding true 
faithfulness to all spiritual openings of true 
worship, rather than ip replacing these by ar- 
tificial substitutes through pre-arranged top- 
ics-—‘‘broken cisterns that can hold no wa- 
ter.” We have seen a mid-week meeting— 
and it is these that it is sometimes claimed may 
be run on a lower standard of expression—be- 
ginning with being turned into a religious con- 
versation, and ending with the vocal reading 
of a New York paper. The matter it con- 
tained is nothing to the point. The anointing 
is everything. . 


But what is there to choose between a 


Friends’ meeting degenerated into the man- 
arranged exercises of the churches in general, 


To the unspiritual this 


came up to me and said: 
appearance that you belong to the Society of 


you. 





and those churches themselves, but our loss, 
not only of the reason for the Society’s exis- 
tence, but also of dignity and spiritual author- 
ity on the part of our efforts however able, 
and being ourselves a disappointment to the 
churches, as awkward imitators of method, ob- 
servance, and discourse, which they, having 
for generations the start of us, are trained to 
do so much better. Surely it is by the Holy 
Spirit alone that we can presume to compete 
with them, and He who was our only success 
at the beginning, is simply our only resource 
as a Society to-day, and forever. To Him and 
his free worship in simple truth, let us simply 
return. Are those who are exercised in spirit- 
ual gifts seeming so very small, and are rob- 
bers of churches -by holding back their obedi- 
ence, sufficiently aware that they are inviting 
upon us the day of spurious substitutes to fill 
the vacuums left by them barren? 


A Baptized Meeting. 

An aged Friend having frequently repeated 
the following incident in the writer’s hearing 
it has been deemed worthy of preservation, as 
it is now found written out by the narrator, 


a minister now deceased :— 


One day as I was waiting for a train at Tre- 
mont station, in Massachusetts, an old man 
**I perceive by your 


Friends, and so I feel drawn to speak with 
For I love the Friends, and I want to 
tell you the reason why | have cause to love 
them. 

I was at a Methodist conference. The Pre- 
siding Elder said there were two meetings 
that First-day that were not supplied with 
ministers, and wished me to be’ at one of them. 
I was at the morning meeting. A woman who 
was a member of your Society requested the 
opportunity to be at the meeting in the after- 
noon. As that day had been assigned to me 
for public service I felt glad to give her the 
opportunity to use it as she might prefer. 
When the congregation had assembled she was 
found sitting there before us in devout silence 
which continued for some time. Then she 
arose and took off her bonnet, turned round 
and laid it upon the seat. As she turned back 
the tears were seen falling down her face, and 
there she continued standing speechless and 
weeping with the company. In that silence 
there were more tears shed than | ever saw in 
any public company before, while a spirit of 
solemnity, tenderness and contrition seemed 
rolling over us more and more deeply for half 
an hour; till at length her mouth was opened 
with the words, ‘‘Surely God is in this place, 
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and there are many here that know it.” As 
she continued with her message with that gos- 
pel power, a baptism of tears still seemed to 
possess the company. It was the most pow- 
erful preaching I ever heard. A deep concern 
for eternal life was received at that meeting 
by many. I! was put in charge of that meeting 
for the year. 1 must say it was the beginning 
of the greatest religious awakening and con- 
version in that place I ever knew. So you see 
I have good reason to love the Friends and | 
never see one of your people without being re- 
minded of that woman’s ministry.”’ 
EDWARD G. DILLINGHAM. 


Drugs to Produce Sleep. 


An ex-editorial writer of this city took an 
overdose of su!phonal a few days ago to induce 
sleep. The result was death. The belief nas 
been very common that sulphonal, which was 
introduced into medical practice fifteen years 
ago, isa simple and safe remedy and that no 
one will be in danger from a dose of any size. 
Sulphonal cannot be taken with impunity by 
persons with overtaxed hearts or inactive kid- 
neys. The number of cases of death from its 
use has not been large, but persons who resort 
to any drug which will produce sleep, should 
know that some kind of a powerful effect is at 
work upon their nerves in.one form or an- 
other. They ought also to know that if a per- 


son who naturally requires seven or eight 
hours’ sleep gets an average of three or four 
hours a night, he is nut going to die fora long 
time as a result of the want of sleep, and if 


careful in his way of living generally, unless 
there is some cause for his sleeplessness of a 
dangerous nature, will get over his insomnia. 

We have had attacks of it from time to 
time, and in no instance have taken any ano- 
dyne or a hypnotic or a soporific, while some 
of our friends have become the victims of 
drugs and have been ruined in the prime of 
life, when a few little things would have 
brought them to normal habits. At such times 
the open air, an entirely unstimulating diet, 
chiefly vegetables, the nonuse of tea and cof- 
fee, at all events late in the day, the proper 
use of milk as food and not as a beverage, 
sipped rather than poured down; doing no 
mental work of any kind after sunset; sitting 
in front of an open fire without gas lighted in 
the room; getting chilly intentionally, and if 
wakeful taking monotonous exercise in the 
midst of the night until the point of fatigue is 
reached; reconstructing half-forgotten hymns 
and pieces of poetry; mentally making a mul- 
tiplication table that shall run up to fifty, and 
reciting it hour after hour; never moving, if 
possible, or allowing any part of the body to 
move; breathing very slowly through the nos- 
trils and counting the number of breaths— 
anything to prevent a mental operation that 
stirs up many of the brain cells; any or all of 
these monotonously done will in a few days put 
an end to insomnia. A nap in the middle of the 
day is sometimes the only thing that will calm 
the nervous system so as to bring back sleep 
at night. 

The best of all rules is never to admit to 
the bedroom a single thought of one’s trou- 
bles, apprehensions, or business. If this cannot 
be done with eyes shut, let them be open and 
the gas lighted. All these experiments were 
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once tried by us for two weeks, and we aver-| bors made some impression on his mind, 


aged about three hours a night. 
of that time we strapped a fourteen-pound 
knapsack on our back and started on a pedes- 
trian tour. The first day we made fifteen 
miles; the second day twenty, not having 
slept more than three hours in the interval. 
The next day was Sunday and we went to sleep 
under a monotonous sermon. As soon as the 
service was over the bed was found, and a 
long nap taken. But the habit of aot sleep- 
ing had been fixed, and during the night but 
two hours of sleep was obtained. The next 
day the diet was milk, three quarts being 
consumed in the course of the day. Insom- 
nia took its flight. The walk was continued 
until two hundred miles had been covered, at 
an average rate of twenty miles a day, and no 
sign of sleeplessness appeared again for many 
months. <A drug would have given us semi- 
coma at any time. Hypnotics and alcoholics 
of all sorts are most dangerous. A drug habit 
is as bad as analcoholic habit. A word to the 
wise ought to be sufficient.— Christian Advo- 
cate. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Life of Samuel Fisher. 


The conversion of Samuel Fisher to the prin- 
ciples of the Quakers, appears to have been 
the effect of the ministry of William Caton and 
John Stubbs. The time and place of his birth 
is not ascertained. He was educated at one 
of the universities, and entering into holy or- 
ders, as they are called, he first became chap- 
lain to some person of quality, and afterwards 
was made priest of Lydd, in Kent, a living at 
that time worth two hundred pounds per an- 
num. While in this situation, he was requested 
by the master of Luke Howard, an apprentice 
to a shoemaker at Dover, to converse with 
the young man respecting a scruple which he 
entertained about the singing of David’s 
Psalms in places of public. worship. Luke 
Howard explained the reasons of his uneasi- 
ness with that practice in such a manner, that 
Fisher rather than he, was altered in opinion 
on the subject. The arguments used on this 
occasion were these, that God is a Spirit, and 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth; but 
that it was contrary to truth for a proud man 
to sing, that he was not puffed up in mind, 
that he had no scornful eye, and did not exer- 
cise himself in things too high for him. Fur- 
ther, to sing, “rivers of tears run down my 
eyes, because other men keep not thy law,’’ 
when those who thus sing, never knew true 
repentance for their own sins, was such a viola- 
tion of common morality, as true religion 
could not sanction. By this conversation Sam- 
uel Fisher, who had already entertained some 
disaffection with various matters connected 
with his present employment, grew more un- 
easy with it. Preaching for hire, and the 
baptism of infants became a burden to his 
tender, feeling mind; and so great was his 
dedication to that which appeared to be his 
religious duty that he voluntarily resigned his 
lucrative situation, took a farm for the support 
of his family, and joined himself in society 
with the Baptists, by whom he was highly es- 
teemed; and he became a minister among 
them. When William Caton and John Stubbs 
went into those parts, he hospitably enter- 
tained them at his house; and their gospel la- 


At the end | though he did not then acknowledge it. After 


leaving Lydd and visiting some places there. 

about, they returned thither again, when they 

found their former labors had been blessed, and 

many persons were now ready to join them, 

Geo. Hammond, however, a Baptist preacher, 

publicly preached against them; which gave 

S. Fisher so much uneasiness that he stood up 

in the same meeting and said to Hammond: 

‘‘Dear brother, you are very near and dear to 

me, but the truth is nearer and dearer. This 

is the everlasting truth and gospel.” This 

was very trying to Hammond, and with a mix. 

ture of anger and sorrow, he exclaimed: ‘‘Qyr 

brother Fisher is also bewitched.” Fisher 

made no reply, but attaching himself stil] 

more closely to Caton and Stubbs, he joined 

the religious Society to which they belonged, 

This was in the year 1655. In the following 
year Cromwell convened the Parliament, which 

met on the seventeenth of Seventh Month, in 

the Painted Chamber, Whitehall. S. Fisher had 

been under a great exercise for several days 
from an apprehension of duty to go there at 
that time, and to deliver what he considered a 
message from the Lord to the Protector and 
Parliament. After much conflict of spirit he 
resigned himself to this duty, and went to the 
Painted Chamber at the appointed time. The 
Protector made a long speech, in the course of 
which he said, he knew not of one man that 
suffered imprisonment unjustly in England. 
As soon as Cromwell had finished his speech, 
Fisher attempted to deliver what was upon 
his mind; but he had proceeded a very little in 
his intended speech before he was interrupted 
in the cry of, “A Quaker, a Quaker; keep him 
down, he shall not speak.” He, however, pro- 
ceeded as long as he possibly could, and be- 
lieved the Protector and Parliament men would 
have heard him had not others violently op- 
posed and prevented his speaking. Being thus 
prevented from verbally communicating that 
which was upon his mind, he committed it to 
writing and published it. The following quo- 
tation will show the very low opinion he enter- 
tained of the then ruling party in the nation, 
and the plainness of speech with which he de- 
livered his message, or rather the message of 
the Lord, to them. After some introductory 
words he expressed himself thus: ‘‘Ye area 
seed of evil-doers, saith the Lord; an hypo- 
critical generation, a people whose heart is not 
right, and whose spirit is not steadfast with 
the Lord. Ye have made many shows of 
seeking my face, but ye have not found it, be- 
cause ye have not sought it in sincerity. Ye 
have talked much of turning unto me, but ye 
have never done it yet with all your hearts; 
but feignedly, saith the Lord. Ye have seemed 
to enquire much after me in your long prayers 
as if ye did delight to know my ways, but my 
ways, which are ways of purity, peace, and 
pleasantness, though grievous to the wicked, 
ye yet know not, so well as ye might do, did 
ye stand in my counsel; and so far forth as ye 
do know of them ye have no delight to walk in 
them, so strait and rugged are they to that 
nature which ye yet remain in. Ye call out 
to me after light, as if ye were very de 
sirous to be enlightened: but ye are haters of 
my light and my life, saith the Lord, even the 
light in the conscience which [ have placed in 
every one of you. This ye come not closely 
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i ial success or not, it will cer-| all, as in the United States, not disputing the ' hearts of his subjects, that this conquest jg 
a aa is far better. It will bring | right and privilege of any who are dissatisfied | anticipated by Christians. It isa moral vie. 
peace. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace | with such schools to maintain others at their | tory. Its weapons are truths in the mouths 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he | own cost. and Christian graces in the lives of Chrig. 
trusteth in Thee.’’ It will give strength.| It is to be noted that England is far behind | tains. ; ms 
Even physical strength and intellectual strength | most of the enlightened nations of the world in| It may be asked, will a scientific search into 
may result from patient trust in God. Cer-|the provision made for popular education. the history of progress, a getting down to bot. 
tainly spiritual strength will be the result. | Germany, France and the United States are | tom facts, reveal substantially the same fact, 
“They that wait on the Lord shall renew their | far in advance of her. Scotland has had for namely, vietory for moral forces? Many per- 
strength.””—Christian Advocate. centuries a system of public school education | sons, especia!ly among the opponents and crit. 
for all the people that puts England to shame. | ics of the churches, will deny that religion is 
Hardly in any other modern nation have oppor- | really a power among the races of men, and 
tunities of education for all except the pros-|certainly that it has the promise of actual 
perous been so poorly provided. The present | kingliness among the powers. Is the Chrie- 
educational law, limited and inadequate as it | tian’s claim good? Would man’s Claim for do- 
is in many respects, is but little more than|minion over the wild beasts of the foresta, 
thirty years old. Before its passage educa- ‘over the mightier forces of nature, have once 
tion, even primary education, in schools, was | been acknowledged as good? Thousands have 
the privilege of those whose parents had | been torn by the beasts, and even the tamed 
means to purchase it for them. The schools, lightning sweeps man away as a straw, when 
except the endowed schools, were of a low or-|he is not rightly adjusted to it. So wars 
der. and wickedness break out, and are rampant 

The act of 1870 has wrought a revolution. ; and ruinous. They laugh at meekness, but 
Few.would now consent to return to the con-|the power of meekness is not broken, and 
ditions that prevailed before. But that act| steadily age by age, and century by century, 
was the work of Liberals, and was a Liberal] the forces of evil are being cowered and 
law. It has been obstructed in its natural de- | curbed by the forces of moral and of spiritual 
velopment by judicial decisions and by the | realities. ; 
hostility of the classes who can affurd to edu-| Intelligence and righteousness mark the 
cate their own children, and do not yet per-| march of the nations. The larger the right 
ceive that general education will advance na- | eousness the more perfectly assured is the ad- 
tional intelligence and national power. At|vance. Intelligence, under the lead and com- 
the last session of Parliament the government | mand of righteousness, is binding the nations 
introduced a bill that was so clearly and scan-| together. Righteousness is winning and must 
dalously reactionary that it was permitted to| win, because it ought to win, and because it 
die. The bill now under consideration is some- | covers men from dangers, and opens the door 
what broader and more generous in its terms, | of opportunity and blessings, making men co- 
but it aims not at higher development of pub- | operative and not competitive. The advances 
lic education, but at restriction rather, and its| which have been made and which are to be 
subjection to church control. The Premier, |made are to be secured and guarded by the 
Balfour, who is its sponser, talks of it as a| power which is spiritual. Intellectual, civil, 
‘‘reform.” All except the nobility, the phil-| and national dominion, which is under the 
istines and the church party regard it as a re- | sway of righteousness is working at immense 
form that faces backward. advantage.— The Examiner. 

How profound the sentiment of opposition ath. &. dna ' 
is appears from the nature of a protest made Sarah Hillman to Mildred Ratcliff. 
to Balfour by a deputation representing the PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 25th, 1833. 
National Council of Evangelical Free Churches} My Dear Friend.—With a trembling hand, 
received by him, by appointment, in a commit- | and a heart full, from a sense of the awful ser- 
tee room of the House of Commons, on the| vice, to which some of us have believed that 
12th instant. The deputation was a remarkable | Our dear Lord and Master has called us, and 
one in its personal character. Dr. Townsend, | for which my poor spirit feels that I am alto- 
who introduced the deputation, said, among | gether unfit, I sit down, just to say to thee, 
uther things, that ‘‘from the days of Eliza- | hold on thy way, for I believe that the blessed 
beth, Nonconformists had had a pathetic and | Shepherd of Israel will string thy bow for the 
noble history. Their life had been one of | battle, and teach thy fingers to fight, even in 
struggle, strain, pains, penalties, sufferings | that place where it seems to me there is oc- 
and sorrow and their convictions had never |casion to remove much rubbish, before the 
been more earnest than in their determination | true seed can be found. Ah! my dear friend, 
to resist this effort, as they believed it would]! do sympathize with these who are so bound 
subject them to fresh injustice and wrong.”— | to the Lord Jesus, to his law, and to his tes- 
Boston Herald. timony, that they dare not rejoice while the 

: Seed reigns not, but who are willing to go 

down to the very bottom of Jordan, and abide 
there, not only until all the people pass over; 
but until the command is given, to come up. 
These will bring stones of memorial up with 
them, to the honor and praise of Zion’s King. 

While I fear and tremble for myself, most 
earnestly do I crave to be of this number, 
however despised by such as can speak their 
own words, and cry Peace, when there is no 
peace. Truly, when I began, none of these 
things were before me, But thou wilt under- 
stand me I hope, and feel with me, when | 

























































































England’s New Education Bill. 


A recent dispatch from London to an Amer- 
ican newspaper said that all England was rent 
by the discussions of the new education bill 
which the government introduced early in the 
session, and, apparently, intend pressing to 
enactment. That it is receiving an extraordi- 
nary degree of attention is apparent to every 
one who sees English newspapers. Reports of 
meetings, communications in great number 
and editorial articles are devoted to this one 
subject. There is no doubt that the proposed 
action has aroused an intense feeling of oppo- 
sition in all the bodies of Nonconformists, by 
whom it is regarded as an oppressive measure. 
It is, in fact, an overturning of the system of 
unsectarian public primary education that was 
instituted by the Liberal party in 1870, in the 
establishment of which William Edward Fors- 
ter had a large influence. 

That system has never been satisfactory to 
the State Church because it was strictly unde- 
nominational. Ever since the Conservatives, 
the successors of the Tories, came into power 
they have been bent upon uprooting it and sub- 
stituting for it another that would permit the 
schools maintained at public cost to be con- 
trolled by the church, at least wherever the 
church desired to control them, and to be used 
for religious as well as secular instruction. 
This is only a natural development of the state 
church ideal. What is the use of having a 
state church unless it can have the privilege 
of inculcating its religious dogmas and forms 
in the education of the children of the state? 
Why tax the people to sustain a state church 
and not tax them also for sustaining an edu- 
cational system in the interest of that church? 

The Conservative party which to a large 
extent is the English church party, does not 
relish the secularization of common school ed- 
ucation, but would pervert it to sectarian re- 
ligious education. Not long ago a letter of the 
archbishop of Canterbury was quoted in these 
columns expressing the unalterable determina- 
tion of the church to have its children in the 
schools receive religious instruction only from 
teachers whose qualifications to give it were 
approved by the church. Under the existing 

law the religious instruction in the state 
schools is not sectarian instruction. Devoted 
adherents of the church who desired their chil- 
dren to be educated in a church school have 
have established what are called “voluntary” 
schools, just as the Roman Catholics in this 
country have established parochial schools. 
One purpose of the new bill is to have these 
schouls also supported by general taxation. 
The Nonconformists object that it is their 
right as citizens not to be compelled to sup- 
port sectarian schools to which they cannot 
conscientiously send their® children. They 
plead for unsectarian public schools, open to 
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The Power of Righteousness. 


Are there intimations of a world-wide domi- 
nation for Christianity? The reader of the 
Bible will at once answer in the affirmative, 
and will quote such sayings as ‘‘His dominion 
shall be even from sea to sea, and from the 
river even unto the ends of the earth,” or, 
“His kingdom shall never be destroyed,” or 
with Isaiah he will say, ‘‘Of the increase of his 
government there shall be no end.” It is by 
the might of the King and of his Spirit in the 
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tell thee, that in obedience to what seemed to 
be a required sacrifice, 1 have just been the 
round of all our Monthly Meetings, in which | 
had to feel deeply, both for myself and others. 
It cost me some suffering, but the peace 
which passeth understanding is infinitely be- 
yond every earthly satisfaction. And I trust 
that | may say to the praise of his grace, who 
hath loved us and died for us, that He was 
near to strengthen me, and his arm did bear 
me up. He remains to be the mighty Help 
of Israel; the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

Thou knowest, my dear friend, that to be 
thus led about, is a humbling, a self-abasing 
employment; but if we are, from season to 
season, renewedly made to feel that the Most 
High reigneth, and that nothwithstanding our 
own weakness and vileness is great, yet 
through the power of an endless life, his 
strength is perfected in our weakness, how it 
animates and enables us patiently to submit 
to the watchings and fastings and the deaths 
many, which we have to pass through, not on- 
ly while treading the awful path of prepara- 
tion, but while eating the roll of prophecy, 
written within and without with mourning, 
lamentation and woe. 

Thou hast no doubt heard of the death of 
dear Newberry Smith, furnishing another evi- 
dence of the necessity of faithfulness, and 
that here we have no continuing city, but are 
strangers and pilgrims, whose business it is to 
seek a city that hath foundations with dili- 
gence. Ah! the time draws near, when this 
mortal must put on immortality; when we 
shall each have to appear before the judgment 
seat of Him, who is our Prophet, Priest and 
King, and who will be our Judge also. And 
oh! 1 humbly hope that we may be permitted. 
through the boundless mercy of our adorable 
Advocate and Redeemer, to enter that glorious 
holy city, whose walls are salvation, and her 
gates eternal praise, when the troubles of time 
shall effect us no more. 

I affectionately salute thee, and bid thee 
farewell. Thy attached 

SARAH HILLMAN. 

MILDRED RATCLIFF. 





THE following lines were addressed by Rich- 
ard Peters, a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, to Anthony 
Benezet, who had loaned him Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy. It was understood that Dr. Peters, pre- 
viously to his perusal of Barclay, had enter- 
tained and expressed unfavorable opinions of 
the Quakers and their principles. 


“For Barclay’s learned Apology, is due 
My hearty thanks and gratitude to you. 
The more I read, the more my wonder’s raised, 
I viewed him often, and as often praised 
Commanding reason through the whole design, 
And thoughts sublime appear in every line. 
Sure some diviner spirit did inspire 
His pregnant genius with celestial fire. 
Long had I censured with stupendous rage, 
And cursed your tenets with the foolish age, 
_ Thought nothing could appear in your defence 
Till Barclay shined with all the rays of sense. 
His works at least shall make me moderate prove, 
And those who practice what he writes Ill love. 
With the censorious world, no more I'll sin 
In damning those who own the light within, 
If they can see with Barclay’s piercing eyes, 
The world may deem them fools, but I shall think 
them wise.” 


YUM 




































The Ministry of Suffering.* 


More than two thousand years ago, Socrates 
first expounded the theory that pain is a ne- 
cessity to true pleasure. The jailer was re- 
moving the iron fetters from the ankle of the 
philosopher, a short time before the cup of 
hemlock was handed to him. His friends gath- 
ered around him to hear his last inspired 
words and take their last farewell. Socrates 
bent his limb from which the fetters had been 
removed, rubbed it with his hand and said, 
‘‘How strange a thing, my friends, is that 
which is called pleasure, and how oddly it is 
connected with what is called pain! Pleasure 
and pain do not come to man together, but if a 
person runs after the one he almost immediate- 
ly catches the other also, as if they were fas- 
tened together at the ends. So it happens to 
me now, there was a pain in my limb when 
the chain bound me, and now comes pleasure 
following the pain.” A law of physiology, a 
law of the whole universe, underlies these 
homely reflections of the ancient Greek! 
From the first feeble wail of an infant, till the 
last expiring breath, life is a continual illus- 
tration of this doctrine of pleasure linked with 
pain. Life, all sunshine without shadow, all 
pleasure without pain, would not be human 
life. The mere ceasing of pain, is in itself a 
pleasure of a considerable degree, as in the 
case of Socrates released from his irons; in- 
deed, probably some of the moments of our 
most intense delight are those experienced on 
a sudden relief from acute suffering, or during 
the reaction from long privation. —Suffering 
then, is the necessary condition of happiness. 
Do we not most enjoy those walks in which we 
have climbed the higher mountains, rather 
than climb the lower one, even if the lower 
one have the finer view? The beautiful crys- 
tals of nature are made through successive 
shocks. Is not wheat obtained from straw by 
means of the flail, and gold purged of its dross 
by burning. Is not the richest fruitage from 
the trees which have suffered the prunings of 
the knife? Does not the goldfinch chant its 
finest note only when pierced by a thorn? 
Accordingly is not all that gives pleasure in 
life, practically measured by the difficulty of 
its attainment? 

There is no such thing as the evil we call 
suffering, but evil only in our way of thinking 
of it. A healthy person gets his pleasure 
from exertion, from what would to him under 
different circumstances be suffering, and we 
sometimes measure ill health by this inability 
to turn suffering into pleasure. Therefore, 
suffering is a manifestation in disguise, to 
every individual, of his own capability for hap- 
piness. There are thousands of things about 
our soul of which we are ignorant, until we 
come under the chastisements of life; these 
tend to develop in us something sweeter, no- 
bler, richer than modern prosperity can ever 
give. They tend to open to us the door of 
Heaven. 

Pain has been the great stimulus by which 
the race has advanced. Civilization has di- 
rectly sprung from pain, and pain is the door 
through which the deeper problems of life and 
its meaning enter. The minds of mankind are 


*The late William P. Townsend and others desired a 
copy of this essay, but before it was permitted to reach 
' his hands, he passed beyond the ministry of suffering. —Ep. 


















continually bent on the avoidance of suffering. 
All the arrangements of modern civilization 
are contrived with this intent. 


With this idea, however, the thought arises; 


if suffering causes invention, does not inven- 
tion necessarily bring about suffering? 
knowledge, the power to suffer is increased. 
The sensitive ear of the musician, taught to 
detect harmonies which are obscure to our 
duller senses, is wounded by a thousand dis- 
cords which are powerless to give us pain. 
The eye of the trained artist, skilled in de- 
tecting beauties of which we remain uncon- 
scious, is pained by inartistic blendings about 
which we know nothing. Nevertheless, though 
knowledge involves pain, without knowledge 
and consequently without pain, the world 
would stand still. 
gleam of truth not before known. 
only a discovery in mechanics, but a discov- 
ery which will greatly aid in the process of 
human economy. 
but the world doubts; he insists on his mes- 
sage, but men scoff; he becomes to them a fa- 
natic, or an insane enthusiast. 
es his life in bearing the pains of misunder- 
standing and poverty. 
is gone, that men learn to appreciate and util- 
ize his knowledge. 
humanity the inventor must suffer long, to 
teach the world his truth, and raise humanity 
a little. 
forts and appliances of life have been pur- 
chased. 
of earth’s best sprits, is the pathway over 
which our commonest daily conveniences have 
come to us. 


With 


A noble soul catches a 
It may be 


He declares his knowledge, 


The man pass- 
It is often not till he 


Because of the dulness of 


Thus it is that our commonest com- 


Crimson with the life blood of some 


In the spiritual and moral world, this is es- 


pecially true. The reformer and prophet come 
with their vision of a higher life, but their 
message is received with scorn, by the reac- 
tionists of the age. 
senger is trampled, his life is passed in a liv- 
ing martyrdom, till the message, at last 
burned into men’s hearts by his patient suffer- 


Truth is crushed, its mes- 


ing, is welcomed, and the race steps forward 
into a higher realm. 


“For humanity sweeps onward, 

Where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas, 
With the silver in his hands. 

Far in front the cross stands ready, 
And the crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday, 
In silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes, 
Into History’s golden urn.” 


To the sufferings of our ancestors, then, we 
owe the degree of intelligence to which we 
have attained. Through every age it will be 
the same. No cross was ever borne, no men- 
tal battle ever fought and won, but some soul 
has been uplifted. The martyr is not a fail- 
ure if the truth for which he suffered acquires 
a fresh lustre through hissacrifice. The pa- 
triot who lays down his life for his cause, may 
thereby hasten its triumph, and those who 
seem to throw away their lives in a great 
movement, often open a way for those that 
follow them, and pass on, over their dead 
bodies, to victory. The triumphs of a just 
cause may come late; but when it does come, 
it is due as much to those who failed in their 
first efforts as to those who succeeded in their 
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last. Of some great men it might be said that 
they have not begun to live until they have 
died. Pain and sorrow are necessary to bring 
about the highest development of some men’s 
genius. Shelly has said of poets: 


“Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by 
wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Another gain that may come to those who 
suffer, is that they may learn to weep with 
them that weep, and rejoice with them that 
do rejoice. It is when we feel the great 
weight of our own sorrow, that we learn to 
‘*bear another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” How is it that David was able to 
write those grand hymns of consolation that 
have been sounding down through the centuries 
and will still be as sweet when the sun has 
shed its last ray? We have the answer in his 
afflictions. The anointed of God are those 
who have walked through the furnace. They 
have eaten the bread of anguish and desola- 
tion. With agony and tears they have battled 
with trial. As in the realm of nature, it is 
those plants that have the bitterest roots, that 
unfold the sweetest and whitest blossoms, so 
in the realm of the soul, the noblest, purest 
characters, are those who have known the se- 
verest ordeals of suffering. 

Without pain we would not know pity, with- 
out danger we would not develop courage, 
without receiving injuries there would be no 
chance to show forgiveness, without affliction 
there would be no opportunity for fortitude, 
without ingratitude there would be no means 
of proving disinterestedness, without injustice 
there would be no occasion for forbearance 
without violence no training in self-control. 
Surely encountering misfortunes must be the 
greatest fortune in life! 

It was a saying of Milton that ‘‘Who best 
can suffer best can do.” The work of many 
of the greatest men, inspired by duty, has been 
done amidst suffering and trial and difficulty. 
They have struggled against the tide, and 
reached the shore exhausted only to grasp the 
sand and expire. They have done their duty 
and been content to die. But death has no 
power over such men, their memories still sur- 
vive to soothe, purify and bless us. 

When we turn from the lives of these men 
who have suffered sv as to raise humanity a 
little, unto the years of sorrow of our Saviour, 
who during his wonderful life on earth, ‘‘was 
despised and rejected of men,”’ ‘‘a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief;’ who was 
wounded for our transgressions, who was bruis- 
ed for our iniquities, upon whom was the chas- 
tisement for our peace, and with whose stripes 
we are healed—what are our lives or our sor- 
rows in comparison with this—the life of the 
greatest Sufferer the world has ever known! 
But the beauty of his, as well as of all suffer- 
ing lies in the patience with which it is borne, 
and endurance will be easy if we can remem- 
ber that the greater the cross is on earth, the 
more glorious will be the crown in an everlast- 
ing eternity. KE. C. D. 


Don’T be unwise enough to think that we 
are serving God best by constant activity at 
the cost of headaches and broken rest. I am 
getting to be of the opinion that we may be 
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doing too much. We want—at least this is 
my own want—a higher quality of work. Our 
labor should be to maintain unbroken commu- 
nion with our blessed Lord; then we shall have 
entire rest, and God abiding in us; that which 
we do will not be ours, but his.—John Ken- 
neth McKenzie. 


Science and Industry. 

In the middle of the Colorado desert, a little 
to the north of the Mexican border, and two 
hundred and sixty-four feet below the level of 
the sea, lies a field of crystallized salt more 
than a thousand acres in extent, presenting a 
surface as white as snow, and beneath the noon- 
day glare of the sun, so dazzling that the naked 
eye cannot stand its radiance. It stretches 
away for miles and miles about Salton, Colo- 
rado, an ocean of blazing, blistering white. 


For the American naturalist, botanist, hun- 
ter and traveller, no part of the world should 
have more attractions than South America. 
Brazil alone has seventeen hundred species of 
birds, many of splendid iridescent plumage; 
no less than fifty kinds of apes; fifty varieties 
of snakes, including the water boa, which 
swallows horses and men; eight species of al- 
ligators; the yacareguazu, twenty-seven feet 
long; twenty-four bats, including the loath- 
some vampire (Phyllostoma Spectrum), two 
feet in wing stretch, that kills cattle and fas- 
tens on sleeping children; and eighteen hun- 
dred distinct marine creatures. Eight thou- 
sand species of beetles have been recorded in 
Ecuador; in the calambo it has a snake which 
is domesticated and trained to patrol gardens, 
and in the flautero a bird whose song so re- 
sembles the sound of a flute as to deceive the 
practiced ear. Among the apes of equatorial 
South America is the howler, which has devel- 
oped a kind of tribal organization under a 
chief who leads a chorus of dismal music, un- 
like that of any animal and heard for miles at 
dawn and sunset. A curiosity of the plant 
world in Peru is the Tamai caspi, or rain tree, 
which grows to a height of sixty feet and ab- 
sorbs the humidity of the atmosphere in such 
abundance that in drouths water drips from 
its branches. So many strange things there 
are in the animal and vegetable kingdom of 
South America that no prudent person would 
do more than suggest the wealth of them.— 
Ledger. 


How Bay Rum Is MADE.—Bay rum is man- 
ufactured in Dominica from the dried leaves 
of Pimenta acris. Bay rum is procured by 
distillation and this in a very simple manner. 
The leaves are picked from the trees and then 
dried. In this state they are placed on the 
retort, which is then filled with water, and 
the process of distillation is carried on. The 
vapor is then condensed in the usual way and 
from what is known as ‘‘bay oil,” a very small 
quantity of which is required for each punch- 
eon of rum. 

The manufacture of bay rum is carried on 
at the northern end of Dominica and proves a 
very lucrative business to those engaged in it, 
as the plants are plentiful in this district. 


NICKELS AND CENTS.—The United States 
Treasury during the fiscal year which has just 
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ended manufactured seventy-nine million gix 
hundred and eleven thousand one hundred and 
forty-three cents and twenty-six million four 
hundred and eighty thousand two hundred and 
thirteen nickels. 

Massachusetts took five million cents, Penp- 
sylvania four million, Illinois seven million and 
New York nearly ten million. These are the 
great cent-using states and stand in the same 
order as to consumption of nickels. 

Ten years ago pennies were little used in 
California and the South, and were unkown 
things in Nevada, Wyoming and Arizona. 

The cent-making machines in the mint at 
Philadelphia are constantly turning out pen- 
nies all the year round. 

Up to date the Treasury has turned out one 
billion one hundred million cents, three hun- 
dred and forty million nickels, one hundred 
million dimes, two hundred million quarters 
and one hundred and fifty million half dollars. 

Somewhere in the world are one hundred 
and nineteen million big copper pennies, 
What has become of them is a mystery, for, 
barring a few in the hands of collectors, they 
have disappeared, no one knows where. 

Many years ago the government issued four 
million five hundred thousand bronze 2-cent 
pieces, and of those over three million are 
still outstanding. 

The same is true of the nickel 3-cent pieces, 
of which nearly two million are unaccounted 
for. 

Slot machines have greatly increased the 
demand for coppers, and so also have the pen- 
ny newspapers and the odd prices made popular 
in dry goods shops. 

Cents and nickels wear out pretty rapidly, 
because they are passing constantly from hand 
to hand and the immense numbers of them that 
pour into the Treasury at Washington are care- 
fully sorted over for the purpose of sorting out 
those which are too much damaged to be fit 
for further use. 

The ‘‘life” of a cent is only fvur or five 
years, because it changes hands ten times for 
once that a half-dollar is removed from one 
person’s pocket to another’s. 

All worn-out pieces are melted for recoin- 
age, and on every one thousand dollars thus 
remitted the government loses nearly thirty 
dollars. 

Cents are subject to more accidents than 
any other coins. Being of such small value, 
very little care is taken of them, and that is 
why the Treasury has to go on turning out 
new ones at the rate of sixty million to ninety 
million per annum. 

At the Treasury they say that the cent is 
a barometer of business conditions. A heavy 
storm or a sudden coming of cold weather— 
anything in short, that keeps the penny-spend- 
ing part of the population at home—is accu- 
rately reflected in the falling off of the cents 
coming to the sub-treasuries for exchange. 
During periods of dulness cents accumulate at 
sub-treasuries, but when trade revives they 
begin to circulate rapidly again. 

Anybody who wants cents may get them by 
sending a check to the superintendent of the 
mint, who will ship them at the expense of the 
government. 

Not a day passes that a good many counter- 
feit cents and nickels do not turn up at the 
Treasury, most of them coming from New 
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York and Philadelphia, where the business of 
making such small coins occupies the atten- 
tion of many Italians and Polish Jews. The 
profits of the industry are small, but the pie- 
ces, being of such small value, are easy to 


— the counterfeits go to the bu- 
reau of the secret service, under the direction 
of which they are melted in a furnace, to be 
sold finally as old metal. 

The pieces that are too much worn to be of 
further use are thrown into a receptacle, and 
every few weeks a large consignment of them 
is sent to Philadelphia, where they are melted 
for recuinage. Quite frequently foreign cop- 
pers turn up, and they likewise go to the melt- 
ing pot.—Boston Post 





MILLIONS OF BuFFALO.—In the forties, 
when the American Fur Company was in the 
heydey of its power, there were sent from St. 
Louis alone in a single year one hundred thou- 
sand robes; and the company bought only the 
perfect ones. The hunter usually kept an am- 
ple supply for his own needs so that for every 
robe bought by the company three times as 
many were taken from the plains. St. Louis 
was only one port of shipment Equal quan- 
tities of robes were being sent from Mackinaw, 
Detroit, Montreal and Hudson Bay. A million 
would not cover the number of robes sent east 
each year in the forties. In 1868 Inman, 
Sheridan, and Custer rode continuously for 
three days through one herd in the Arkansas 
region, and in 1869 trains on the Kansas Pa- 
cific were held from nine in the morning until 
six at night to permit the passage of one herd 
across the tracks. Army officers relate that 
in 1862 a herd that covered an area of seventy 
by thirty miles moved north from the Arkan- 
sas to the Yellowstone. Catlin and Inman 
and army men and employees of the fur com- 
panies considered a drove of one hundred thou- 
sand buffalo a common sight along the line of 
the Sante Fe trail. Inman computes that from 
St. Louis alone the bones of thirty-one million 
buffalo were shipped between 1868 and 1881. 
— Outing. 





For 
Thomas Finch. 


Thomas Finch, of Brentford, in Middlesex, 
was born in the county of Berks of pious par- 
ents, under whom he had a guarded educa- 
tion; and about the eighteenth year of his age 
was favored with an heavenly visitation, to 
which, if he had given way, he has since told an 
intimate acquaintance, he thought he should 
then have been called to the work of the min. 
istry. But neglecting to live under the influ- 
ence of this Divine principle, and turning his 
attention to the reading of the deistical au- 
thors his understanding became so darkened, 
that his mind seemed closed up, in an unbe- 
lief of the truth of inward revelation, and he 
thought there was nothing greater than rea- 
son to be known in man; but as he has said he 
continued with Friends, among whom he was 
educated, because he believed them the best 
moralists. Although he continued many years 
disputing against the Truth, yet it pleased 
the Most High, about the latter end of the 
year 1756, to favor him again with a fresh 
visitation of Divine love. He now no longer 
consulted with flesh and blood, but gave up to 
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its heavenly instructions; and being humbled 
under the mighty hand of God, he in due time 
received a part in the ministry of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in whose spiritual as well as 
outward appearance he now fully believed. 
Having tasted of the Lord’s judgments and mer- 
cies, he labored to persuade men to let their 
conversation be as becomes the gospel. He was 
diligent in attending meetings for worship and 
discipline till near his decease; zealous for the 
promotion of righteousness, and of a benevo- 
lent disposition which endeared him to friends 
and others of his acquaintance. 

During his illness, which was long and 
painful, he was favored with that resignation 
and peace which bespoke a mind elevated 
above earthly things. To some friends, not 
many days before his decease, he expressed 
himself thus: that although during his indis- 
position he had felt great poverty of spirit, 
and at times as though deserted, yet he 
trusted in the Lord’s mercies; believing that 
he should be favored, before the closing scene, 
to feel the Lord nigh as in days past. This 
there was good cause to believe he experi- 
enced; for the First-day evening before his 
decease, he broke forth in a living testimony 
to the mercy and loving kindness of the Al- 
mighty encouraging all who had known some- 
thing of his goodness, to trust in Him; say- 
ing, ‘‘There is no shortness in Him. If 
there is any shortness it is in us, not in Him. 
I bear this last testimony to his goodness.” 
At another time being asked how he did, he 
said, ‘‘I have been praying for help to carry 
me through with that patience which I love to 
see in myself and others.”’ To one who at- 
tended meetings, he observed, ‘‘How comfort- 
able a thing it is to have nothing to do but to 
die;” that nothing stood in his way; and that 
the way to die the death of the righteous, 
was to live the life of the righteous. 

He departed this life at Brentford the 5th 
day of the Fourth Month, 1789, aged seventy- 
seven years, and a minister about thirty years. 
The following remarks were dictated during 
the course of his illness. ‘‘As sure as things 
are in their places the best things will be up- 
permost. Now as we read, ‘The king’s daugh- 
ter is all glorious within,’ so there is some- 
thing truly beautiful in the regulation made 
by true religion when the objects of our affec- 
tion are rightly regulated. It is of great con- 
sequence what we love best, because our lives 
and conversations are generally according to 
the order or disorder within. Notwithstand- 
ing the increase of knowledge among men, it 
seems but little of the best sort. There seem 
to be many who understand Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, who know but little of themselves. 
It must be allowed to be a material point 
whether a man has liberty or not; and if he 
has, wherein it consists, and which is the way 
to make the right use of it. This, well con- 
sidered, may help us to discern the great im- 
portance of spiritual mindedness. The car- 
nally minded world seems to know little of 
these Divine things. Men, in common, seem 
but little aware how necessary a good state of 
mind is, in order to live a good life. Accord- 
ingly we see few men in much care about the 
state of their minds.”—Selected. 


ro 


‘*Difficulties are errands, which, when God 
sends us on them, are signs of his confidence.” 


Self-Respect. 

Self-respect has been well defined as the 
“*sense of individual worth.” It is a correct 
estimate of our moral worth—such an esti- 
mate as will prevent us from doing ignoble 
deeds, because they are beneath our inherent 
dignity. 

It has been mistaken for vanity, but vanity 
is elation with a high opinion of our accom- 
plishments or with things that are more showy 
than valuable. It has been mistaken for 
pride, but pride is the exaltation of self at the 
expense of others, which issues in arrogance 
of demeanor. It has been mistaken for self- 
ishness, but selfishness is regard for one’s 
private interests chiefly, if not solely. Self- 
respect is none of these. It is not self-con- 
ceit, for it never over-estimates itself. It 
is not pride, because instead of looking down 
upon others it looks up to its best self. It 
is not selfishness because it is eminently so- 
cial, recognizing the claims and value of oth- 
ers. 

Self-respect is the act of holding in proper 
estimation my own nature for what it is in 
and of itself. This virtue may be acquired, 
and will be acquired, when one comes to ex- 
amine the base upon which it rests. Like all 
virtues, it was first set in its true light by 
Jesus Christ. Graces and virtues which seemed 
to adhere in human nature before his coming, 
are cuught up and vitalized by his life and 
teaching. This is true of all virtues, and 
among them self-respect. 

All self-respect is based upon a true estimate 
of the greatness of human nature. Man is 
made for a little while lower than the angels 
and crowned with glory and honor. Men did 
not know how great poor human nature could 
be, until Jesus, emptying Himself, took upon 
Him the form of a servant and was made in 
all things like unto his brethren. The possi- 
bilities of human nature slumbered until He 
aroused them and showed how perfect they 
could be made through suffering. It was He 
who opened up to us the depths of pity. He 
unsealed the fount of compassion. He devel- 
ops the fibre of moral strength. He showed 
the capacity for sacrificial service. 

Self-respect is based upon the consciousness 
that human nature is the inheritor of a great 
name. Such a name is of more value than 
great riches. Men feel instinctively impelled 
to ‘‘live up to” a great name. By what more 
precious name could man be called than by 
that of the Master? Christian, or Christ’s 
man, is distinction, indeed. It tells of being 
restored to a lost inheritance and adopted into 
the family of God. It isa sign of our belonging 
to the aristocracy of the ages. It is eloquent 
of Divine royalty, for it tells of our creation 
into a kingdom of priests. It tells of our be- 
ing a living part of that fast rising temple 
whose corner stone is Christ. 

Self-respect is based upon our realization 
of the fact that we are engaged in the doing 
of an eternal work. The importance of a 
task and the skill necessary for its accomplish- 
ment gives dignity to the doer. We are called 
to be ‘‘co-workers together with God.” The 
works of his hands are great, but for the sal- 
vation of men He has made bare his arm. In 
this work, necessitating the baring of the Al- 
mighty Arm, we are co-laborers. The sacri- 
fice of Calvary made atonement for sin, but in 
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our faithful effort to be the saviours of our 
fellows we are to ‘‘fill up that which is behind 
in the afflictions” of Christ. 

The doing of it is a matter which even the 
angels ‘‘desire to look into.’’ To be about 
the Father’s business is the most honorable of 
all toil, and to be able to say, ‘‘I have fin- 
ished the work Thou gavest me to do,” is the 
supreme triumph of life.—Zpiscopal Recorder. 


—___—__-_-> 


WHEN we ascend a hill, do we rise in spite 
of it, or because of it? Manifestly we do 
both. The hill tends to force us back, down- 
ward, and so we rise in spite of it. On the 
other hand we could not rise without it. Un- 
limited energy on a dead level will not carry 
us upward. Our rising in spite of the hill, 
then, is to be credited to our wisdom in taking 
advantage of circumstances, and making of 
them an opportunity for rising. In either 
case we must do-—the hill does nothing. Dif- 
ficulties, sorrows, losses, tend to depress and 
throw us backward. They are circumstances 
which we must regard as opportunities. We 
can rise in spite of them, and rise because of 
them.—Patterson du Bois. 


Items | Concerning the Society. 


The Quinquennial Conference of several Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings will assemble at Indianapolis 
on the twenty-first of Tenth Month next. On the 
final adjournment of this conference the “Five 
Years’ Meeting, composed of delegates from the 
Yearly Meetings which have adopted the Uniform 
Discipline, will organize. 


“What would my meeting be if all its members 
were just like myself ?” 


The first Yearly Meeting of Australia is to be 
held at Melbourne on the third of Eleventh Month. 


In this month's number of The Sunday at Home 
an article is contributed by E. E. Taylor, entitled 
“A Notable Day on the Fells,” in which he de- 
scribes the work of George Fox, Francis Howgill, 
Edward Burrough, and others in the district of 
Sedbergh. About 1675 “there were, within six 

. miles of Brigflatts, no less than six hundred Friends 
who met in eleven appointed farm-houses.” The 
present condition of Quakerism in the district is 
described as “few and small gatherings, alongside 
a general appreciation, in every dale you enter, of 
the Quaker character and worship.” The article is 
illustrated with a portrait of George Fox, a view 
of “ Fox’s Pulpit,” and the meeting-house at Brig- 
flatts, said to be the oldest in England. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Presidents of the coal-carrying 
roads appear to be united in their decision that no out- 
side influences would be heeded, and that the strike would 
continue until the miners got tired of it and return to 
work. 

In one of his recent addresses President Roosevelt re- 
marked on the responsibility of individuals in connection 
with the government : “No man can take the burden of 
government off the shoulders of a people fitted for self 
government. No man can make it easy for any people to 
govern themselves. They have to determine for them- 
selves what the government shall be, and in the long 
run the government will represent their wishes ; their 
wishes for good or their wishes for evil, or else they 
are indifferent to good or evil. And so my plea to you, 
my fellow Americans, as to every citizen in every section 
of the country, is remember that in this country nothing, 
no law, no leadership, can possibly take the place of the 
exercise by the average citizen of the fundamental vir- 
tues of good citizenship, the exercise of the fundamental 
qualities of honesty, courage and common sense.” 

President Roosevelt has returned from his recent jour- 
ney in the Southern States, and is expecting to‘ leave on 
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the 19th instant for a visit to several of the far Western 
States. A telegram from Deadwood, 8S. D., says: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s disapproval and the protests from sev- 
eral humane societies have resulted in the abandonment 
of a proposed cowboy race from Deadwood to Omaha. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
been experimenting with various kinds of fuel, and have 
satisfied themselves that coke and bituminous coal, burned 
in alternate layers, will furnish an available substitute 
for anthracite in heating the public schools. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
has lately stated : “The wheat crop of the West this 
year is very fine, and what may be considered as really 
the most important crop of all—the grass crop—is ex- 
ceedingly good. The census tells us that there has been 
a great increase during the past ten years in the number 
of cattle in the United States. This information, taken 
together with the fine crop of grass, insures lower prices 
of meat.” 

It is stated that the number of Jews in the United 
States in 1840 was 15,000. There are now nearly 1,200,- 
000. More than 60,000 landed in this country from 
abroad in 1900. 

Agents of the Department of Agriculture have been in 
Western New York lately selecting the best varieties of 
pears for shipment and superintending the packing of 
them. Every pear is carefully inspected and wrapped. 
The cases are sent in cold storage cars and carried on 
shipboard into cold compartments. The success with 
peaches leads the Department experts to believe that an 
even greater success is possible with pears. 

A course of lectures which are free for all to attend, 
and which are intended to be educational and informing, 
has been maintained in New York City, at the expense of 
the public. The 3172 lectures given last year were at- 
tended by 928,000 persons. It is said that many of 
those who were in attendance found in their varied en- 
tertainment their only opportunity for mental improve- 
ment and relaxation. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ordered 250 
freight locomotives from the Baldwin Works, to be de- 
livered the first six months of 1903. The aggregate cost 
will be $3,250,000, and the order is considered the largest 
ever placed by any railroad with a single works. It is 
said that 100 more will be ordered of other parties, and 
that these additions have been made necessary by the 
congested condition of the freight traffic. 

The town of Thomas, in Oklahoma, founded only four 
weeks ago, is already a place of 1200 inhabitants. Thomas 
is situated in the midst of a fertile, well watered country. 
It is five and a half miles from the South Canadian River, 
and the nearest town on the west is 100 miles away. 
A railroad has lately been finished to this point from 
Wichita, a newspaper and a bank have been established. 

There were 379 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 47 less than the pre- 
vious week and 51 less than the corresponding week of 
1901. Of the foregoing 208 were males and 171 females: 
48 died of consumption of the lungs ; 19 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 5 of diphtheria; 
3 of scarlet fever and 13 of typhoid fever. 

ForEIGN.—In a recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science the superiority of 
the Germans in the field of chemistry as applied to the 
arts was commented on. German chemical manufacturers, 
the speaker declared, enjoyed a practical monopoly, which 
enabled them to exact huge profits from the rest of the 
world, and to establish in an almost unassailable position 
industries which were largely founded on basic discov- 
eries made by English chemists, but which had never 
been properly developed in the land of their birth. In 
explanation of this he said it was the failure of schools 
to turn out, and of manufacturers to demand properly 
trained men, which explained Great Britain’s loss of 
valuable industries, and the country’s precarious hold 
upon others. 

The Hungarian Government is adopting stringent meas- 
ures to restrict emigration, and has introduced a bill 
forbidding emigration of men until they perform military 
service. 

A commission has been appointed in Italy to examine 
into a plan submitted by an engineer for the establish- 
ment of a system of electrical delivery of mails, by which 
letters are to be transmitted in aluminum boxes along 
overhead wires at the rate of 248 miles an hour. 

From statistics lately published the loss of life in 
Cuba during the last seven years from the effects of war 
is put down at about 200,000. In 1899 only 3 per cent. 
of the area of the island was under cultivation. 

Destructive storms have lately raged in many paris of 
Germany. In Saxony the temperature sank to zero on 
the 14th instant. 

It is said that orders aggregating hundreds of thous- 
ands of tons of coal have been placed in the South 
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Lancashire collieries for shipment to various ports of the 
United States. 

A despatch from Calcutta says that an earthshock 
has been felt throughout the Province of Assam and the 
Chittagong division of Bengal. An earthquake, lasting 
six seconds, was also felt at Pau, France. 

A despatch from Rome of the 9th says: Mount Vo. 
suvius is showing signs of activity. The volcano op 
Stromboli Island is in full eruption and is throwin 
great columns of fire and torrents of stones. The is! 
is shrouded in smoke. 

From Honolulu on the 3d instant it was stated that 
the volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii has broken out 
The eruption was preceded by heavy earthquake shocks 
felt in Hilo, thirty miles away. The eruption is in the 
middle crater of Halemaumau. A lake of molten lava 400 
feet in diameter has formed, and at last accounts way 
within 600 feet of the top of the crater and is rapidly 
rising. 

Angelo Heilprin, of Philadelphia, who has lately been 
in Martinique, says of the late eruption of Mont Pelee: 
The scene of destruction in the last eruption of Mont 
Pelee far surpasses in extent that of the eruption of 
Fifth Month 8th, when St. Pierre was destroyed. “ The de- 
structive blast, instead of confining itself to a section or 
area, as was the case during the first eruption, was dis- 
tributed radially, crossing the low summit of the volcano 
near the knob of Morne Jacob, and skipping zones be 
tween its rays. The danger from Mont Pelee is thus 
materially increased, and perhaps no position in the 
north of the island is absolutely secure. The Government 
has judiciously ordered the evacuation of all points reached 
by a radius of about eight or ten miles from the crater.” 
The recent phenomena were precisely like those of Fifth 
Month 8th, death resulting in most cases from contact 
with the terribly swift and hot blast, which burnt and 
suffocated. 

A terrible drought reported in the lower Rio Grande 
border region of Texas and Mexico still continues, and 
hundreds of poor Mexican families are on the verge of 
starvation. 


NOTICES. 


A FRIEND wishes to dispose of a complete set of “ Tag 
FRIEND ”"—sixty-six volumes bound and the balance un- 
bound. 

Inquire at office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 


John W. Hilyard, N. J.; Elizabeth D. Meredith, 
Pa.; Caroline Cope, Cal.; John S. Kirk, Pa.; John 
B. Evans, N. J.; Jacob L. Evens, N. J.; Howard 
Evans, N. J., $1.50 to No. 52, vol. 76; Amelia 
Dillon, Kans., $1 to No. 27; Peletiah Gove, Vt.; 
Thomas Elmore, Ind.; Hannah P. Smedley, Pa.; 
I R. Buzby for H. T. Hilyard, N. J.; George D. 
Reeve, Gtn.; Anna M. Warrington and for T. F. 
Warrington, Pa.; Mary W. Carslake, N. J.; Charles 
C. Haines, N. J., Joshua Brantingham, agent, O., 
$10 for Martha Harris, Hannah Whinery, Griffith 
Dewees, Walter Edgerton and Isaac H. Satterth- 
wait. 

say” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


Diep, at Mount Holly, N. J., on the sixth of Ninth 
Month, 1902, JosepH H. DARNELL, only child of Charles 
and Lydia H. Darnell, aged forty-seven years, a member 
of Mount Holly Particular and Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. He bore a long and painful illness with 
Christian fortitude and resignation, often saying that he 
had not one pain too many, but deserved them all ; and 
that he had many blessings and much for which to be 
thankful. 


——, At his home, Oakland, near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, on the seventh of Eighth Month, 1902, Joun R. 
TATUM, in the seventy-fourth year of his age; a be- 
loved elder and member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
Though his summons came with no time for a word of 
farewell, his friends have the consoling belief that to 
him has been fulfilled the blessing promised to the pure 
in heart. 


—, on the twenty-sixth of Fourth Mo., 1902, at the home 
of Alfred Embree, near Malvern, Pa., SARAH C. GLOVER, 
in her seventy-first year; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. Her firm attachment to the principles and 
testimonies of our Society in their ancient purity and 
simplicity, was exemplified in a life of consistency, and 
her final experience verified that “the effect of righteous- 
ness is quietness and assurance forever.” 
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